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tion and the rising body of scientific knowledge colonial Americans once more showed that in spite of their isolation at least their intellectual leaders belonged to the western community of knowledge. While the classics and polite literature, which were regarded as indispensable to the training of a learned clergy and the education of gentlemen, continued as in Europe to set the social classes apart, science promised to close somewhat the gulf between the learned few and the uncultivated many. Many clergymen welcomed science as an additional support for theology. But it was also welcomed because it was useful in helping colonists to conquer the wilderness, to advance their social status, and to achieve wealth and comfort.
The development of a body of scientific knowledge regarding the universe and the application of parts of this knowledge to the increase of man's worldly goods and the improvement of his physical health had other consequences. It tended to promote secularism and faith in the ability of human reason to find the truth and to-use it to improve the human lot. At the same time that man's faith in supernaturalism, whether in matters of cosmology or of therapeutics, was diminished, his conception of human nature, of social relations, and of the Deity became more rational, that is, he viewed such matters as more subject to investigation in terms of reason and nature. But this is anoth'er story.